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TROVE OF RARE ISSUES 
THANKS TO MILE HIGH 


Thanks toa recent bulk purchase from 
Mile High — where we were fortunate to 
locate and latch onto some long out-of- 
print warehouse copies of COMICS 
INTERVIEW — weare proud to be able 
to restore our stock and once more offer 
a near full complement: of original 
INTERVIEW back issues to fill the 
demand from all you completists and 
enthusiasts out there. 

Not only that, but the re-stocking also 
results in more good news: We've actu- 
ally been able to /ower the prices on some 
of the scarce and sought-after issues, 
such as the original first printings of #6, 
#31and# 65, among quite a few others. 
So making rare or sold-out issues avail- 
able again not only unclutters the gallery 
of COMICS INTERVIEW covers by 
removing those annoying “sold out” 
banners — but also makes ordering 
classic collector’ item issues a lot easier 
on your wallet, as well. 

There is a true wealth of vast and 
diverse comics knowledge of all kinds 
there to be mined, so for those of you 
who we've had to deny specific issues in 


the past — now’ your chance. Get ‘em , 


while we've got ‘em! And for those who 
may be recent converts to COMICS 
INTERVIEW — now’ the best time in 
years to find all your favorites among the 
back issues! 

But we have only a dozen copies or less 
on many of our most desirable issues, so 
if there are certain interviews you'd really 
like to read, please order now, while it’s 
on your mind — before we run out 
again! While we're doing our darnedest 
to keep each and every issue of INTER- 
VIEW available, its obvious that may 
not be possible for very much longer. 

And thanks to all of you who've 
helped prove my editorial point (in issue 
#24) about limited circulation magazines 
such as COMICS INTERVIEW — 
loaded with cover art, photos and illus- 
trations unseen in the mega-circulation 
comics mainstream — being the true 
collector’ items in times to come. 
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NEAL ADAMS 


“I'm working on the ROCKETEER movie.” 


NEAL 


ADAMS 


QE Neal Adams through Con- 
Qa Studios artist Del Barras 
— who was inking my comic 
book EAST MEETS WEST #3 — to 
talk about Continuity’ possibly pub- 
lishing my series. Our first meeting went 
so well that I suggested this interview to 
get an insider’ point of view on whats 
going on with Continuity Comics — as 
well as some reflections on Neal’s work in 
the late ‘50s for Joe Simon on THE FLY 
and with the late, great Lou Fine. 
Recently, Mike Royer at Disney gave 
Neal’s studio the job of illustrating 50. 
color promotional storyboards for THE 
ROCKETEER movie and Neal asked if 
I'dlike to work on the job. I said yes! So I 
took some time off SINGLES, the 
Warner film I was storyboarding for 
director Cameron (FAST TIMES) 
Crowe, to get some insight on how 
Continuity’ Burbank studio ticks. 


T haven't had that much fun in an art 
studio situation since | worked with 
Dave Stevens (who was creating THE 
ROCKETEERat the time), Russ Heath, 
the late Mike Sekowsky, and Janeen 
(Aussie) Dawson at Hanna-Barbera in 
1974! Now I respectfully re-introduce 
vou to comics’ finest draughtsman — 
Neal Adams! He and Continuity Pub- 
lishing are back! 


PAUL POWER: Neal, what are you 
working on at the moment? 

NEAL ADAMS: I'm working on pre- 
sentation frames for the Walt Disney 
Corporation for the ROCKETEER 
movie, that will be used to sell the 
licensing for THE ROCKETEER. 
PAUL: What I want to talk about, apart 


from the frames that you're doing on 


THE ROCKETEER, is Continuity Pub- 
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lishing. With Continuity, for a few years 
there, the books would only come out 
every once in a while, and now it seems 
ie re coming out at least two a month. 
an you give us a brief history of 
Continuity? 
NEAL: Well, as you know, there are no 
other publishers besides DC and Marvel 
Comics — everybody else is what they 
callan “alternate publisher.” I don't quite 
know what an “alternate publisher” is, 
but apparently it’s anybody that’ not DC 
or Marvel. When we started our comic- 
book company, We decided to be not an 
“alternate publisher,” but to try to com- 
pete with DC and Marvel in the style and 
type of comic-books that we did. The 
problem was — actually, the problem is 
me! (Laughter.) The problem is that 
we really don't want to turn out a bad 
comic book. That is, we don't want to 
turn out a comic book that we don't 


“We've got Texeira, Golden, Eeden, Grindberg . . .” 


aD eA 


ve bi 
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believe we tried our best on, And to do 
that you really have to try your best, and 
if you try your best — sometimes you 
don't turn out a comic book very often. 

So, we were making our best efforts to 
turn out good comic books, but we 
weren't making our best efforts to turn 
out monthly comic books. Now we've 
switched our emphasis to making our 
best efforts to turning out monthly comic 
books within that framework. Although 
we still want to turn out the best comic 
books we can, we've let that take second 
and we've allowed that turning them out 
ona regular basis is more important than 
turning out the best possible comic book, 
given that in an individual situation 
you can expect each artist to turn out 
the best possible comic book anyway. 
What you can expect is that for that 
given amount of time they will at least 
try to turn out the best comic that they 
can within that time. 

So, we've switched our emphasis. That 
doesn't mean that we're going to be 
turning out worse comic books; I believe 
that it will probably mean that we will be 
turning out better comic books, because 
they will be more in continuity, you will 
be able to get them more often and you 
will be able to follow the story a little bit 
easier than once every six months. 
And _ by getting more people involved 
— which has basically been the way that 
we've had to do this, calling upon the 
talents of more people, which also means 
a greater investment in money — we're 
able to switch people. In other words, 
we'll get an artist to do two issues of a 
book while another artist will do two 
issues; and they will work on them at the 
same time. We're coming up with all 
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ROCKETEER film art by Neal and Del Barras. 


kinds of methods to find ways of keeping 
on schedule, Its hard to do a good, 
monthly comic book within a month. 
PAUL: /'ve noticed in the couple of day's 
that I've been working here on this 
ROCKETEER job that if you have 
down time in your studio, whether it 
be here or in New York, you have the 
artists fill in time by doing comic-book 
assignments. 

NEAL: Well, it’ sort of a  speciat 
situation; in fact, those people who are 
employed here and who do comic-book 
work get paid for that separately. They're 
actually making money on our down 
time, which is not so great for Continuity 
but it presses the obligation to Con- 
tinuity to provide them with work for a 
full eight-hour day. If we don’t provide 
that, then we can't say they can't dosome 
freelance work during that down time 
So we try to provide that freelance work 
from Continuity Publishing, so we have 
a little bit more control over it and we're 
able to turn out more comics. 

PAUL; /ts better for the artists and its 
better for you if they keep on working in 
one place? 

NEAL: Exactly. Most people who are 
working at Continuity aren’t turning 
out as many pages as we would like, 
because unfortunately you really can 
make more money doing commercial 
art than you can doing comic books. 
So, its a difficult thing to realize, that 
we can treat our artists better and give 
them a more profitable situation by 
having them do advertising art than to 
do comic books 

PAUL: It a nice counterbalance. 
NEAL: It is, but in a way it’s kind of a 
sacrifice to do comic books. | think a lot 
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of comic-book work is done out of Jove. 
One of the things that’s happened to us is 
that. we've discovered, in spite of a lot of 
negative press that we've gotten, that 
we've also gotten a lot of sympathy from 
people because we're maintaining, or at 
least trying to maintain, a quality out- 
look. People like Dan Barry and Stan 
Drake and various folks who seem to 
want to do good comic books will, in the 
end, turn out two or three good comics 
for us without thinking that they're 
sacrificing anything. Certainly, our rates 
are equal to DC% and Marvel’ rates, so 
the potential for making money at 
Continuity is just as good. 

There also seems to be an attraction to 
certain of our characters by certain 
artists out there. They like the characters, 
they like knowing that the stuff is going 
to get colored well, that it’ going to get 
reproduced well — its kind of a nice 
feeling. In the short time that we've been 
around, if you start knocking off the 
artists we've used, you've got a pretty 
good cream of the crop! We may not 
have gotten all of the artists working on 
X-MEN today, but outside of that we've 
really gotten everybody. We've gotten 
Mark Texeira, Michael Golden, Trevor 
Von Eeden — 

PAUL: Nestor Redondo. 

NEAL: Stan Drake, Dan Barry. Mark 
Texeira painted a comic book for us; 
painted a comic perhaps against the 
good wishes and the good judgment 
of myself, but he wanted to do it, so 
we allowed that he could do it. All 
that stuff is good. We're talking about 
good artists doing good stuff. I'm not 
naming them all, my memory is not very 
good on this. . . Tom Grindberg, Mark 
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} Seis this is not _ anecessity, to have large breasts to be a heroine.” 


Beachum, fabulous! sie y i = | Cover illustration from Neal’: 
PAUL: Known for his bikini stuff. ; 3 : THE NEW HEROES portfolio 
NEAL: Oh, yeah, “up the rear” shots. It A . Z showcasing TOYBOY, TITAN, MS. 
was really hard to control Beachum - MYSTIC, SHAMAN, CRAZYMAN 


‘because he does tend to do that sort of 
thing. We tried to put it in a controlled 
atmosphere where it wouldn't become 
offensive to people, and in fact if you 
really analyze it, its not offensive. It just 
seems offensive, but nothing is exposed. 

In fact SAMUREE, which he drew for 
3% issues — which is the most that I've 
ever seen him on anything — the 
character Samuree is probably the 
smallest-breasted: woman in comics. 
She’ got the most athletic body; its very 
slim, very trim, no extra weight on her 
body at all, and for those people who like 
athletic girls she’ very attractive. And 
the way Mark. draws her has, in my 
opinion, set a new standard for female 
superheroes. No longer do we necessarily 
have to see these large-breasted women. 
PAUL: / like her that way, myself. 
NEAL; | suppose that some people do. 
(Laughter.) Its just a little hard to 
imagine those girls being quite as active 
as they are — I mean, you don't find too 
many large-breasted dancers, for ex- 
ample. But also there's a flavor in the air, 
a flavor in the country I believe, and a 
flavor in the world, that says that this is 
nota necessity, to have large breasts to be 
a heroine or to be worthwhile or to 
be good as a female human being. And 
we think that Samuree presents a style 
of woman that really is admirable in 
her way. 

That's what we try to do with all of the 
characters. If you start to analyze each 
book that we do, you discover that each 
one is aimed at a different point of view, 
and that it’s not just doing superheroes. 
For example, MEGALITH — if I may 
indulge myself here — I believe that there 
is a very strong health accent in this 
country, and in the world, and. . . people 
have put down bodybuilding, there’a lot 
of bad rapping of body building, and I 
don't think it a correct rap. And I don't 
like the idea that somehow by pressing a 
magic button or by drinkinga formula or 
by being born on another planet that 
somebody should-automatically be born 
with muscles. Anybody who has got any, 
knows that muscles are earned, they're 
not given. 

PAUL: /ts work! 

NEAL; It’s work, it’s hard work. And 
Megalith represents that. He doesn't just 
represent a good healthy attitude about 
himself and about the world, he also 
represents a good healthy attitude about 
his body. 


Y 


PAUL: /ts like a super-athlete. They 
tried to have a go at things like that in the 
past, but not quite the same thing. 

NEAL: Right. We haven't tried to make 
a body builder out of Megalith, we've 
tried to use his body building to make a 
person out of him — that’s the accent 
that I like to take. If I were to make a 
statement that represents body building, 
I would say that the most important 
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thing about body building is that body ; 


building makes a better pérson. Its not 
that the person makes better body 
building, or that it’ an end in itself — 
although for some people who compete, 
it does seem to be something of an end — 
it’s that it really does improve the person. 
PAUL: It the discipline, and it’ also the 
feeling that you get from doing some- 
thing and getting that reward that comes 


and KING TUT. 


with time. 

NEAL: Right. 

PAUL: A means to an end. 

NEAL: And | think that’s the attraction 
of Megalith, in that he does that, in that 
he presents that point of view. He’ a 
totally unique character. He’ nothing 
like any of the other characters that we 
do or anybody else does. It may not be 
that he comes from a different planet, but 
he does have something that you can 
look onand say, “This is something that’s 
interesting.” 


PAUL: He happens to be my. favorite of 


all the Continuity characters. 

NEAL: In some ways he’s my favorite, 
too, because he also represents . . . he 
comes from the Midwest, he was raised 
ona farm, he has a good attitude about 
America, he has a good attitude about 
himself, and he’s not interested in listen- 
ing to what other people’ negative points 
of view are. He may not seem like the 
brightest guy in the world to people, but 


BEN EGE rane TT apes aN ON 
“I believe in the things that I believe in.” 


he’s thought all the processes out that 
everybody else thinks out and then they 
get cynical, but he’s not cynical! 

PAUL: What I like, you throw Megalith 
into the situations where it’ like betrayal, 
betraying the country on all these dif- 
ferent levels, and yet he’ still pure to 
his values. 

NEAL: Right. 

PAUL: And it doesn't seem contrived. 
NEAL: No, There are people who are 
like that, strange as it may seem. I think 
that I’m like that a lot. I believe in the 
things that I believe in, I like them and | 
think they're good, and I don't care what 
anybody else thinks. 

Armor and Silver Streak are a totally 
different situation. They are manufac- 
tured, in effect, by aliens, taken from a 
place on Earth and turned into some- 
thing, and yet they rise to whatever it is 
that they have been turned into, and 
although they become that, they are dealt 
a terrible blow in that eventually they 
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From the 1972 ‘‘Detroit Triple Fan Fair’’ comic convention program booklet. 


come back to their home planet and it’ 
sort of like having become a’ slave. You 
becomea slave and then suddenly you're 
set free, but you have.all the habits of 
being a slave! You have all these things 
that are ingrained into you and, even 
though you have been a slave for a short 
time, they affect the of your life. 
Now these two teenagers have to deal 
with what’ happened to them. Its 
enough that all of this terrible stuff has 
happened to them, but in a way the real 
crisis — from the books that people have 
seen so far hasn’t really arisen. The 
real crisis is not “how do you get away 
from this situation, how do you deal with 
this intergalactic piracy situation” — 
because, in a way, it’ one grand ad- 
venture — but what do you do when you 
get back and you have to go to school? 
(Laughter.) 
PAUL: /In a sense J can relate to that. 
Living here, being away from Australia 


for twelve years, then going back home, 


FOR YOU TO LIVE, 
Z MUST DIE!.... 
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“Toyboy is very different from your standard superhero. 


TOYBOY pencil illustration from the previously- 
mentioned portfolio. 
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He is perhaps one of the luckiest kids in the world.” 


you've become Americanized without 
even. knowing it and. you're like a 
stranger in your home town. It very 
very weird! I feel that this comes through 
in the characters. 
NEAL; Yeah. 
PAUL: /’m not even sure if they quite 
know it yet — 

No, and they can’ because 

young. Its all going to come 
as a terrible terrible shock to them. 
So that’s, once again, totally different. 
These aren't two kids that somebody 
came down-and said, “Bing! you have 
super powers.” They took them. They 
destroyed their life, they destroyed their 
family, they took them off into space 
with the possibility that they might never 
come back and would be sold into 
slavery somewhere, and they had their 
hands chopped off — just terrible things 
happened to them! And yet they seem 
to be surviving, and in the end they 
want to.come back. In whatever con- 
dition they happen to be in, they want 
to get back. So it’ a totally different 
approach, in a way, to a superhero. 
People may not perceive it that way, but | 
think time will bear it out and people will 
see that 

TOY BOY is another example. Toyboy 

is very very different from your standard 
superhero. He would never be whatever 
he is if something strange hadn't hap- 
pened to his father. He is perhaps one of 
the luckiest kids in the world in that he’s 
the son of the richest man in the world 
and he’ got all this stuff to play with, but 
suddenly his toys have to become 
weapons because something’ happened 
to his dad. The greatest fear that you 
could have as a kid is that your dad’ 
gone off and become a criminal, or gone 
off the deep end into. and turned into 
something very strange. 
PAUL: Sure, sure. 
NEAL: And then what do you do? Do 
you fight your own father? Here is a kid 
who has to deal with this situation, very 
very unique, And there seems to be an 
attraction here; somehow we've touched 
on some kind of a universal thing about a 
son’ relationship to his father, and the 
potential of what that could lead to. 
We've found that Toyboy leads to 
perhaps the most imaginative possible 
stories. We're doing all kinds of things 
with Toyboy, going into computers and 
other dimensions — very strange kinds 


of stories. 

PAUL: And the kids still a kid, thats 
what I like. 

NEAL: The kid’ still a kid, that’s right 
He doesn’t change. He doesn’t love his 


father any less, he doesn't love the 
mother that died apparently any less 
he’s just trying to deal with it. Whatever it 
is, he’ dealing with it. 

PAUL: So, all these characters, they re 
all going to cross paths eventually? 
NEAL: They'll cross paths because we're 
in the comic-book business and we want 
to explore all of the possibilities. In the 
first issue Toyboy met Megalith. Sud- 
denly, there was Megalith ‘Whoa, 
man, whois this guy with muscles!” We'll 
experiment with ail of these things. One 
of the things we will do is try to keep the 
characters pretty much the same as when 


they start. out for a good long time, 
because they're all worthy of exploring. 
They're all interesting. We've got a new 
character coming out called Cyberrad - 
PAUL: This is the one thats more 
influenced by Japanese comics? 

NEAL: Yes. I've been. . . [can't say that 
I've been a fan of Japanese comic books. 
I suppose there are fans of Japanese 
comic books, and perhaps my head does 
not allude to that total Japanese comic- 
book fandom, butas an artist | recognize 
certain qualities in Japanese comic 
books that we don't have in American 
comic books. ‘We don't like the rubber 
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Another pencil illustration from the NEW HEROES portfolio. 
The finished inks can be found on tue next page. (The latter was 
used for an advertisement.) 


mouths that they draw in Japanese 
comic books, and we don't like some of 
the big eye quality, and we don’t like the 
over acting quality of some of the 
characters. On the other. hand, we like 
the very direct pacing of the story where 
whatever is happening is happening, and 
in the next panel something else is 
happening. 

In American comic books you have 

a clutter of superheroes standing around 
in a room, five different things can be 
going on at once and you don't know 
where to look, and the next panel is the 
same sort of thing — it's just a jumble of 
things. In Japanese comic books they 
seem to hit the moment: somebody is 
angry, somebody is hitting, somebody is 
crying, somebody is flying, somebody is 
fighting, somebody is dying; very direct 
kind of exposition. We don't do that in 
American comics as much as we might, 
as much as we ought. One of the people 
that’s doing it right now at Marvelis. . . 
oh, the guy who’ doing SPIDER-MAN. 
PAUL: Todd McFarlane. 
NEAL: Todd McFarlane. For whatever 
somebody might think of some of the 
stylistic things that he does, he has a very 
direct narrative and you stay with him 
panel to panel, and the thing just clips 
along very much like a Japanese comic 
book. There are values there that I think 
are important. 

Another thing the Japanese comic 
books do, strangely enough that perhaps 
people look upon it as a negative thing, is 
that they break a story into more 
elements so that it takes longer to tell the 
story. 

PAUL: Well, theyre like phone books. 
NEAL; Yeah. But at the same time the 
intensity of that story doesn’t diminish 
even though they take longer to tell it, 
because they focus in each panel on the 
dynamics of whats going on. Once 
again, to compare that to an American 
comic book, you will have two or three 
superheroes in a panel fighting bad guys 
and it will seem like you have to examine 
that panel over on the left, over on the 
right, down below, and then you have to 
read this copy, then you have to refer to 
the caption — it’s like a puzzle that you 
have to figure out. You're willing to do 
it because you're a comic-book reader, 
but at the same time it doesh’t move 
you along very quickly, Thats a way 
of getting a lot of information taken care 
of, whether you're doing it through 
dialogue or picture. In a Japanese comic 
book that same panel might take five 
pages to tell, because they focus.on each 
bit of action. 


ee 
s Neal a workaholic? “I don’t think so.” 


PAUL: /'ve seen some and it's almost like 
film storyboarding. 
NEAL: Yes. Well, one of the things that 
recommends the Japanese style of story- 
telling is that it és closer to film, and 
people do get to see a lot of film. 
Sometimes we just clutter up a comic 
book with stuff that we should really 
spread out and look at on an individual 
basis. That doesn't mean that everybody 
should do it, that all comic books should 
look like that, but I think CYBERRAD 
is a good experiment in that direction. 

JL: So, when do you see that com- 
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NEAL:1 don't know exactly because I've 
allowed that that responsibility should 
not be in my hands because | have too 
many other things to do, and | would do 
it too inefficiently. (Laughter.) 

PAUL: From what I've seen you doing 
here — the video section, the animatics, 
your regular commercial jobs, the story- 
boards — you're a pretty busy guy, Neal. 
NEAL: A pretty busy guy. It’s hard to 
believe — 

PAUL: Would you call yourself a 
workaholic? 

NEAL; 1 don't think so, but I guess other 
people would, so since their opinions are 
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“The mill I’ve been through has been intense, personal.” 
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“My life is filled one end to the other with things I enjoy.” 


more important than mine we'll let them 


‘ow, you don't close yourself off 


and just do the work? 

NEAL: Well, there are people who do 
seem to me to be workaholics, and so by 
comparison | don't think that I'm a 
workaholic. But | do do things fairly 
intensely, and | enjoy things a whole lot. 
My life is filled from one end to the other 
with things that I enjoy. 

PAUL: And you ve got your family here, 
they all seem to be into it. 

NEAL: Yeah, right 

PAUL: What I've liked about being here 
for these couple of days is to find out 
what makes you tick. What is this family 
business? You've got your ex-wife work- 
ing for you back East — that alone must 
be great, to still have a good working 
relationship. 

NEAL: She’s a wonderful and talented 
person and I care about her a lot. If 1 
could provide a place for her to be eight 
hours a day that’s better than any other 
place that she should be, then that’s what 
I want'to do. When you see that name 
Cory you realize that that’s my ex-wife 
and also the mother of my kids — four 
out of five of my kids — and realize that 
this is a very close situation and the 


reason that stuff is good is that we all care 

about it. | don't see any bad vibes coming 

out of that. 

PAUL: OA, no no, what I'm saying is its 

great! For whatever. reason a relation- 

ship ends, the caring shouldn't. 

NEAL: No, it shouldn't. 

PAUL: What I've found is that this is a 

family business. Joel seems pretty happy 

doing what he’ doing. 

NEAL: Joel’ very talented. 

PAUL: Zeea’s doing her work. 

NEAL: All of my kids shine in different 

areas. 

PAUL: Your wife Marilyn’ representing 

and producing. Its a happening place. 

NEAL: Oh, yeah. My oldest daughter 
y a ate publisher, she is 

the one that will, in the end, be respon- 

sible for the success or failure of my 

publishing company. And she was al- 

ways afraid to draw when she was 

younger, but she’s not afraid to represent 

and to use her personality and. her 

intelligence to do business. 

PAUL: All your kids do draw, though? 

NEAL: Not at all. Joel draws, he’s quite 

good. Jason draws and he’s quite good. 

Zeea, my youngest daughter, has ability 

but she is not interested in drawing, and 


so draws the least. It’s very difficult for 
kids to grow up in a family where you 
have an artist that seems to get a lot of 
admiration from other people, because 
then if you want to do it yourself you're 
always compared to that person. I've 
tried to present a point of view on my 
family that challenges my kids as much 
as possible, tries to make them strive and 
conflict with whatever is around them, 
including me, so that they can find their 
way through it. Joel is interested in 
computer graphics, he’ interested in 
writing and directing, and he’ also a 
pretty good artist. | would say he has the 
potential of being an excellent artist, but 
I don’t think he really wants to do that. 
He might do it here and there. Jason has 
moved toward three-dimensional art, 
and he’s become very very good at doing 
it. | don’t know what his career, in the 
end, will be. He’s graduated .Visual Arts 
and he’s done an incredibly good port- 
folio. Zeea seems to be interested in 
repping and acting — a very very strong 
interest in acting. 

PAUL: Has she done some plays and 
such? 

NEAL: She was in my movie, and she’s 
done bit parts in some other small films, 
and goes to acting class like any young 


actress now, when she’ in New York. 
And she does repping, and her person- 
ality comes through very very much in 
repping; a very pleasant personality. | 
don’t know what will happen with her. 
They are different from the way I was, 
because whatever was driving me is 
different from whatever is driving them. 
Its like a big experiment to see what's 
going to happen; I don’t know what it 
will be. 

PAUL: Right now it seems like a very 
nice, tight, very comfortable — 

NEA h. 

PA working atmosphere. 

NEAL: It’ tight and loose at the same 
time. 

PAUL: / must admit, when I first was 
working on your rough layout on the 
ROCKETEER thing, I was quite inti- 
midated. I thought I was over that ‘cause 
I don't feel that way when I work with 
directors. 

NEAL: 1 understand that, not because I 
really understand it but because I've 
heard it so many times. I've had to 
understand it. It’s true that I really have a 
passion for drawing, but also | have a 
passion for interpreting in pictures, 
whether it’ film or whatever, action. 1 
don’t feel that my limitation is comics, | 
feel that my limitation is graphics in 
whatever form they come in. I hope to be 
able to doa film or two before long that 
will allow me to experiment and screw 
around in film. 

But ... 1 know that this stuff is 
intimidating to people because /'‘ve been 
through a lot of very very strange heads 
in my lifetime that seem to have broken 
new ground for me. Not new ground, but 
in this area of shapes and design, using 
shapes and those kinds of things to tell 
stories. The mill that I've been through 
has beena very intense personal mill, and 
apparently people, when they run into it 
and they see it, they start to see values in 
it. And when they gloss over it too 
quickly and then they turn around and 
look at it they see values that they missed. 
So it does become intimidating for those 
Teasons. y 
PAUL: Well, if we're talking about, like, 
the design of a page, breaking the six- 
panel standard Jack Kirby layout, they 
played around but not quite as much. 
And then your work kind of blew 
everybody out. Iwas aware of your work 
back in 63 or 64 when you were doing 
BEN CASEY, and then there was a gap 
and then I saw the stuff you did for DCin 
66 on some war comics. Quite radical. 
NEAL: | was fortunate enough to get a 
syndicated strip when I was very young, 
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ROCKETEER 
sketch by Neal. 


: | 
“People think that there were certain formulas that I | was following, or certain kinds of things I was doing.” 


and what happened in that syndicated lal! 7 
0 : 


strip happened because | was bored with ; = 
the strip as a comic-strip artist. A comic ri = 
strip was traditionally the culmination of 
a career, and for me it was the beginning 
ofa career, and I was bored. I would pick 
up the newspapers every day and I would 
see whether or not | did a better daily 
than everybody else in the business, just 
because I was randy! I realized that the 
other artists didn't do that, they weren't 
interested in beating me; I was just 
interested in beating them. So every day I 


would pick up the paper ani if Lhad » j > 

beat everybody!. And very often I did, ali: = ’, 

and it gave me a kick to do it. ‘ : : = Gora honke. 
At the same time, I was constrained by ¢ Be. fi eS eee 


My. 


the comic-strip format. Not that that was 
the only work that I was doing — I was 
also doing advertising work and | was 
doing finished illustrations, black-and- 
white for newspapers and things like 
that, and I would do an interesting 
project here and there because I was very 
very active — but doing those three 
panels and doing a Sunday page is a very 
constraining format. You do three panels 
ina daily and you have to tella story —so 
it was finding all kinds of ways within 
those three panels to do design and 
‘concept and a lot of things that are just 
too boring and long-winded to explain. 
PAUL: Well, the famous Sunday page 
that you did, Ben Casey’ head of 
something? 

NEAL: Right. | did a Ben Casey head 
that appeared in one format as a Ben 
Casey head, but when you broke it apart 
to its original format, it totally disap- 
peared. You would have to buya tabloid- 
size paper and a normal-size paper and 
look at the two strips at the same time to 
see what had happened. The head came 
together only in one format — but I had 
to design it in the orher format! 

When I got to do comic books it was 
like being let free! “The candy store is 
open, let’ just go in there and play!” | 
had pages to deal with. Six panels, nine 
panels, three panels, one panel — what- 
ever I wanted to do, I was cut free to do 
it. So, all of the experimentation I had 
done in this very constricting form I was 
now released to do. 

One of the approaches | took, but I 


didn't take it consistently. . .lalwaystry | comic-book artists were stuck ina 1950s | percent. were one composition, and use the | design, simple design, nothing compli- ) PAUL: You have to motivate yourself? 
to find something in whatever it is that] | style of doing comic books. It was in the Well, at that size your field of vision is composition of the page to help me tella_| cated or sophisticated. NEAL: Yes. It adds a thing to it that you 
do that challenges different levels of | mid-'50s,1 guess, that it wasdecided that | not so broad that it encompasses the story besides the individual panels. | | PAUL: But it also made it more fun | didn't have before. 

thinking beyond just storytelling; design, | it was no longer necessary to drawa page whole page, in fact eyenat 150 percent its realized that that hadn't really beendone | for you? PAUL: Especially in DEADMAN. 
flow, speed of reading a story, slowness | twice the size that it was going to be | not that broad. It$ not until its reduced in comic books before, it was another | NEAL: Oh, yeah! NEAL: A lot of people think there were 
of reading a story, changing the speed at reproduced, it was decided to draw the to its comic-book size that your field of little toy that I got to play with. So, by PAUL: If you were telling a story that certain formulas that I was following, or 
which someone reads the story by page 150 percent the size that it was going vision can really concentrate and take in designing the page you could take the might have bored you or whatever, then certain kinds of things that I was doing 
changing the design of the story. One of | to be reproduced. But all of these artists the whole page. So what I decided to do focus of the readers eye and move it | you could have fun with the designing? that suddenly it became different. It 
the things | discovered was that most had been used to drawing the page 200 was to design my pages as though they however you wanted to do it; through NEAL: Right, exactly. didn't really become different. What 1 
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book I wanted. Their worst selling title was X-MEN.” 
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“When I went to Marvel Stan offered me any comic — 


The original cover for X-MEN #56, it-was felt that the ‘‘logo’’ was obscured. 
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was doing was adding other elements 
that weren't there before, and those are 
the elements that made it different. A lot 
of times people will say, “So-and-so 
imitates your work but somehow I don't 
find it as interesting or involving; | don't 
understand it, they're doing exactly the 
same things that you did.” Well, no, 
they're not doing the same things that 
I did. They are picking pieces and 
putting them together, and it’ sort of like 
putting a jigsaw puzzle together wrong. 
It doesn’t make any sense; it has to be put 
together right. 

PAUL: Well, J always thought that your 
process was reali very good drafts- 
manship with an abstract point of view 
thrown in, abstract design in the middle, 
while at the same time storytelling. 
NEAL: Basically, that’s right except for 
the middle part, abstract design. Design 
is what you make it. None of the design 
that I did, except in certain cases that 
failed, was ever abstract design. In other 
words, abstract design in the sense that 
it’ thrown together like a Jackson 
Pollack. Design for design’ sake was not 
my goal either, but utilizing design for a 
separate goal. For example, look at the 
GREEN .LANTERN/GREEN AR- 


ROW series and look at the BATMAN 
work that ‘I did and look at THE 
X-MEN, just take those three examples. 


THE X-MEN was a convoluted and 
complicated story to read, and when you 
finished with 24 pages you felt like y 
had read 34 pages, because there was all 
this stuff going on and it was all jumbled 
together, 

Now, | utilized a lot of design but, at 
the same time, I caused the eye to stop 
throughout the page, to pause, and to 
double back. By causing the eye to 
double back and reinvolye the reader in 
that panel, | would stop the reader from 
moving forward. | would make the 
reader look at something and then look 
at something else, and then move down 
and look at something else. So those 
pages seemed to take a long time to get 
the story told. It would eventually get 
told. You had to be a little bit older to 
understand the comic books, really, but 
you could get something out of it. 
PAUL: When that stuff came out it was 
kind of a blow-out, you know what I 
mean. | had almost given up on THE 
X-MEN, what a lousy comic book, and 
then all of a sudden your stuff hit! 
NEAL; Well, as an aside, interrupting 
the flow of what I was going to say: 
When I went over to Marvel Comics and 
they asked me what I wanted to do, Stan 
actually offered me any comic book | 


wanted to do, FANTASTIC FOUR or 
whatever. I asked them what their worst 
selling title was. It was THE X-MEN and 
they were ready to cancel it in two issues, 
and they were pretty much just giving it 
to whoever happened to walk in the door, 
I said, “I'll take that.” “But we're really 
going to cancel it, you can't bring the 
sales up fast enough to stop it from being 
cancelled.” “But on the other hand you 
won't bother me with it, right. You won't 
give me a hard time.” “Well, no, do 
whatever you want.” 

PAUL: And you did. 

NEAL: And | did, for about ten issues, 
until my writer, Roy Thomas, was going 
to get a divorce or something, a very 
emotional time for him, and it didn’t turn 
out to be worthwhile to move forward on 
it. And, under any circumstances, the 
truth of the matter was that the sales 
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Sketch of Neal’ 
redesigned Angel 
costume. 


really didn't do any good. People must 
have been taking boxes out of the 
warphouses and reporting them as being 
destroyed or something, because. I've 
signed 30,000 or 40,000 of them since 
then, but I was told that they didn't 
sell well. 

What had happened, apparently, was 
that at the end of that run — because 
comic-book companies don't really get 
their final sales figures for six months, so 
within the first six months there was 
really no change in the sales figures, 
and even after that there was no meteoric 
rise — it wasn't until the book was 
cancelled that they started to get figures 
that implied that the thing was starting to 
sell better. 

And for Marvel the second thing that 
happened was that as artists like Dave 
Cockrum and John Byrne came over to 
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Above: GREEN LANTERN #87, Adams/: 


“ARCHIE joke pages were my first work in comic books.” 


Neal’ first comic-book work, from Archie Comics’ THE FLY. 


Marvel, the comic book they asked to do 
was X-MEN, which Marvel had can- 
celled. So they had to rethink their 
thinking. The fact that the sales figures 
had been moving up a little bit and 
everybody was asking to do X-MEN 
caused them to bring the thing out again. 
PAUL: Well, I stayed with it as afanand 
1 was getting pretty disenchanted. 
NEAL: Right. | did miss a point. | was 
going to make a comparison between 
THE X-MEN and the BATMAN that I 
was doing at the time for DC Comics. 
There was a story, | think it was called 
“Freaks” or something, with a, little boy 
that had arms like a seal, a big fat 
woman, a tall skinny guy, and a big 
bruiser —a very simple BATMAN story. 
The design work on that BATMAN 
story is so totally different from the 
design work on THE X-MEN, and it’s 
designed to carry you through the story 
so that although the story is 16 to 18 
pages long it feels like a six-page story. 
That’ at the same time that I was doing 
THE X-MEN and making you think 
that you had just read a 34-page story. 
The difference was the design and 
approach. If you take a given X-MEN 
and you take that BATMAN and you 
compare the style of the storytelling you 
will see that one was designed to make 
you read slowly, and one was designed to 
make you read fast. 

PAUL: As a slight shift, I want to 
discuss the first comic-book stuff that 
you did. You drew for Archie Comics on 
THE FLY, that one panel. How did that 
come about? 

NEAL: As you probably know, Jack 
Kirby and Joe Simon were jumping 


around from comic-book company to 
comic-book company to comic-book 
company doing superhero comics, and 
just as I was getting out of school they 
had started to work for Archie doing 
THE FLY and THE SHIELD and a 
bunch of other: comic-book titles. | 
thought, “Boy, this is what I want to do. I 
want to work with Jack Kirby and Joe 
Simon.” And, of course, being slightly 
more illustrative, | thought that I could 
doa little bit more justice to the Fly than 
make him quite so cartooney. So, I did a 
sample page, ‘wo sample pages, and | 
took them up to Archie Comics to get 
work — this is 1959, I guess. Things were 
alittle rough in the comic-book business. 
They gave me ARCHIE pages to do. I 
went back and forth with ARCHIE 
samples, and they kept on picking them 
apart. I realized that they were picking 
them apart for no really valid reasons, so 
I traced a couple of pages and brought 
them in, and they didn’t recognize them 
and decided to use me on ARCHIE. 
PAUL: You actually did some ARCHIE 
stories? 

NEAL: 1 did some ARCHIE joke pages, 
that was my first work in the comic-book 
business. And outside of the fact that I 
needed to make some money, it being 
1959 and all, and the fact that I really 
wanted to get close to this FLY thing — I 
kept on telling them I'd really like to 
work on these comic books — I bothered 
them enough that they had me talk to Joe 
Simon. Rather than talk to me at the 
office — I somehow never showed up 
when he was there — when I went to the 
office one day they called him on the 
phone, and he had seen the pages — Jack 
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Kirby hadn't seen the pages — and he 
talked to me and gave me some advice. 
His advice was, “I'm going to do 
the biggest favor in the world for you, 
I'm going to turn you down, kid. You 
deserve to do better than being in a 
business that’s dying, comic books. So, 
I'm going to tell you we're not going to 
use you. I think your work is good and 
otherwise I would use you, but I gotta 
turn you down.” 
PAUL: He thought he was doing you 
a favor? 
NEAL: He thought he was doing me the 
biggest favor in the world, he was saving 
my career. 
PAUL: Were you crushed? 
NEAL: | was crushed, of course! But 
what can you do, that’s the way it goes. 
Interestingly enough, | left the pages 
there and the next time I came in one.of 
the pages that I had left as a sample was 
cut up, sliced up. Apparently there was a 
transformation panel in one of the FLY 
Pages that just was not what they wanted 
it to be, and they wanted to extend the 
story — I don't know exactly what the 
reason was — but the fact that the page 
was cut up was more than offset by the 
fact that they had decided to use one of 
my panels in THE FLY. They pasted it 
up to the page and they used it as a 
transitional panel, so that was really my 
first printed superhero work. I was 18 at 
the time so I felt pretty good. But they 
wouldn't use me on the book. They 
admitted that that was one of the best 
transformations that took place and they 
really liked the work — but no, they 
weren't going to use me. That’ indicative 
of the time. 


Neal’s 1985 version of the NEW X-MEN. Adams both penciled & inked this illustration. 
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A rare poster-size sketch of 
Deadman from an Italian 
comics convention. 
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“I wanted to draw all my life, so I had to be good.” 


PAUL: Did they pay you? 

NEAL: Yeah, they paid me, they were a 
very straight-up company. But when | 
say it was indicative of the time, nobody 
was getting into comics at that time, it 
didn't matter how good the samples 
were. I had very good samples, but 
nobody was buying. They honestly and 
truly felt that they were doing youa favor 
by not hiring you. 

PAUL: Oh, God. 

NEAL; It was a terrible time in the 
business. Comic books were at probably 
their lowest time. They were considered 
to be junk. People were ashamed to be in 
the business. People called themselves 
anything other than comic-book artists. 
In many ways the best of the artists, the 
ones that we as fans like, the people that 
used to work for E.C. Comics, had gone 
several different ways. I don't think that 
it’s incorrect to say that Jack Kirby was 
not considered to be one of your top 
comic-book artists at the time. In retro- 
spect, people realize the contributions 
that Jack made, but the truth is that we 
appreciated more people like Al Wil- 
liamson and Jack Davis and Reed 
Crandall and Frank Frazetta, and they 
had basically gone away. 

The people that were left couldn’ 
necessarily do something else, and the 
mere fact that Jack Kirby was drawing 
for Archie Comics is indicative of the 
times. Who would go to Archie Comics 
to do superhero art? You would tend to 
go to whoever the big guys were, and of 
course Jack did. Jack went everywhere. 
But it was a very very difficult time and 
nobody really thought that the comic- 
book business was going to last. There 
was no reason for it to continue to exist. 
So, they were doing me a favor, in their 
minds; not in my mind, of course. 
PAUL: Well, did you plead with the 
guy, what? 

NEAL: Well, you know, when you're 18 
years old you don’t actually plead, but 
I'm sure that he could read the pleading 
in my voice, how much I really wanted to 
do it. But no, that was the end of it. 
PAUL: So, you always wanted to be a 
cartoonist, or did you want to‘ be an 
illustrator? What was it? 

NEAL: My original goal was to be an 
illustrator, but I always felt very inter- 
ested in comic books. | thought that 
comic books would lead me into illus- 
tration if | applied myself correctly. But 
the truth of the matter is that nobody at 
that time considered comic books to be 
an end. Comic books were a transitional 
thing to something else, either to a 
syndicated strip or to illustration of one 


sort or another. 

Since I had to make money as soon as 
I got out of high school, in spite of the 
fact that | may have thought of myself as 
a potential illustrator, I thought of myself 
more as somebody who must make a 
living doing comic books immediately, in 
order to survive, I could see myself doing 
other things, getting some kind of a job, 
and failing at what | wanted to do. | 
wanted to draw all my life, so I had to be 
very good. At that time... . there’s really 
no comic-book artist that | am aware of 
that is five years my senior or five years 
my junior. | don’t have associates in this 
field that are my age, none of them exist. 
I say five years, its actually probably 
more than that. 
PAUL: Yeah? 
NEAL: Maybe Mort Drucker slipped in 
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there five years ahead of me, but it’ really 
a big long time. To the best of my 
knowledge nobody really new got into 
comic books between 1953 and 1963. 
PAUL: Yeah, you're right. It wasn't until 
about 66 that I noticed anybody else was 
coming in, and thats when you really 
Jirst started to do comic books per se. 
NEAL: Well, that’s when. . . apparently 
it seemed as though | fell from out of 
the sky. 

PAUL: / was aware of you from BEN 
CASEY. 

NEAL: My experience was ARCHIE 
joke pages, that little FLY thing, com- 
mercial comics — which was the only 
thing I could go to — a syndicated strip, 
and I kept my hand inas muchas I could 
that way. And when | got into comic 
books it was because my strip had ended 
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Center spread piece by Neal 
of DC’ Spectre/Green 
Arrow/Deadman. 
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“There still are artists that draw like Byrne or Adams.” 
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These Adam Strange drawings were done by Neal at age 16. 


by mutual consent with Bing Crosby 
Productions and NEA. It was a very nice 
arrangement, and at that point I had 
decided to go on and become an illus- 
trator. | had done a portfolio in various 
illustrator styles of the day — a little bit 
of an attempt to create my own style, but 
not much at that time because | was 
interested in getting work — my port- 
folio was stolen, and | had to make 
a living. 

PA What a drag. It’s kind of sad that 
comic-book artists just look at comic 
books and not further their horizons. 
NEAL: In comic books we sort of live in 
a closed society, we're not all that aware 
of illustrators. ; 

PAUL: But you brought something from 
the outside in, same as in his own way 
Steranko did. 

NEAL: Well, itS unfortunate, but this 
was true in the past — it’ less true now. 
There still’ are the inbred comic-book 
artists that drawgike John Byrne or Neal 
Adams or whatever, but there are illus- 
trators who do paint, illustrators who do 
have line techniques that have nothing to 
do with comic books, people who are 
fans of some of the older illustrators, and 
they are in the field with us. They are 
expanding at least the visions of some of 
the comic-book artists. 

PAUL: Now, you were working at 
Johnstone and Cushing with guys like 
Dan Barry and — 

NEAL: Dan Barry really wasn’t there 
then. The people I worked with were 
Tom Schever, who nobody seems to 
know, Alex Kotzky, who doé& APART- 
MENT 3-G and is probably a better 
illustrator than people realize, except he’s 
stuck doing a syndicated strip — 
PAUL: Maybe not for long. 


NEAL: I'd Jove to get him to work for 
Continuity. 

PAUL: You should call him, he’ looking 
for other work. 

NEAL: Yeah? 

PAUL: Yeah. 

NEAL: Then I will, thanks. The arrange- 
ment has been made this moment..A guy 
by the name of Elmer Wexler, who 
nobody knows but 

PAUL: / know him. 

NEAL: Lou Fine, people like that. It was 
a haven for some of the better comic- 
book artists that escaped during the early 
‘50s and started to do commercial 
comics. Commercial comics paid more 
money, so a person could do commercial 


comics and then either get a syndicated 
strip or become an illustrator. So it was 
an escape of some sort to some of those 
guys. I, strangely enough, while | was 
working at Johnstone and Cushing, I 
was politicked into some of that type of 
thinking. It was very easy to think that, 
you know, comic books were a dead end. 
In a way, while | was working at 
Johnstone and Cushing and when I had 
the syndicated strip, it occurred to me 
that 1 would never ever do comic books, 
never on a regular basis. 

| was actually forced into doing comic 
books, only to find that I liked it more 
than anything else. | would never make 
the choice now to be an illustrator or 
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Many issues of COMICS INTERVIEW have become so sought-after that they are no longer available as back issues or the collectible market 
has pushed the prices up on the original issues. 

Due to the demand for these issues, we have made them available in deluxe format as COMICS INTERVIEW SPECIAL EDITIONS. These 
square bound issues, printed on high quality paper with cardstock covers, allow you to keep the best of the bunch on the bookshelf and give 
you the opportunity to read some of our greatest hits, at the very affordable price of only $4.95 plus $1.00 postage. 
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JUDGE DREDD VS BATMAN. Brian 
Bolland spills the beans on this project, first 
time round. Arn Saba saddles Neil the Horse. 
Don and Maggie Thompson give an inside view 
of the Comics Buyer’s Guide. Bolland cover. 


ELFQUEST. a pow-wow with the Pinis on 
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to be a comic-strip artist. My interests 
are now in comic books and in film. 
I do advertising work to hone my skills 
and to earn money, and there is a 
lot of advertising work that is a lot 
more challenging than people under- 
stand it to be. 

PAUL: Sure. 

NEAL: But comic books to me are ina 
way the ultimate. There is little difference 
between a comic book and a film. There’s 
a difference that doesn’t represent qual- 
ity, it’s not a qualitative difference, and in 


a way a movie is /ess personal than a 
comic book. The artist does the whole 
thing in a comic book, and in a movie 
you have to depend on other people. 
PAUL: And also you're at your own 
disposal in the time it takes to enjoy a 
comic book, you adjust the speed. It 
becomes more personal. 

NEAL: Yes. In many ways | think of the 
comic book as being the ultimate art 
form. I realize that’ a little strange to say, 
and I wouldn't want anybody human to 
hear me say this, but in many ways it 
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represents the closest thing that you 
could possibly get as an artist to creating 
with your craft. You are able to tell the 
story all yourself. You tell a story, you 
show how the story is done, you pace the 
story, you design the story — you do the 
beginning, middle and end of the story. 
What better can you do than that? 

The last time that happened was when 
people were doing cave drawings. Once 
we got out of the’caves we lost that, 
because it wasn’t up to the artist then, it 
was up to the people that employed the 


artists, told them What stories to tell. In 
many ways, in comic books today, we 
have a lot more freedom than that. We 
can approach a publisher, very often, and 
ask to tell the story that we want to tell, 
and if we're any good they'll let us tell it. 
PAUL: Which is why I'm trying to take 
my book to you. 

NEAL: And succeeding. 

PAUL: Thar’ what I like, and also this 
brings me to another area. Even as a kid 
— I think you will agree with this — in 
reading comics it must have crossed your 
mind, as it did mine, *Hey, this would 
have made a nice TV show, 

have made a great movie. 
years later, that’s what we're seeing. Do 
you agree with that, and also what did 
you think of THE FLASH? 

NEAL: What did 1 think of THE 
FLASH? 

PAUL: Did you agree with the first part 
of the question? 

NEAL: Yeah, | agree. It never occurred 
to me that comic books were anything 
less than a simpler version of a film. 
I make a direct relationship between 
the two 

PAUL: When you were a kid did you feel 
that way? 

NEAL: Oh, yeah. Comic books are the 
only form that kids take their own 
y and spend on doing it, outside of 
and I’m sure that | said that 20 


You don't have to force kids to 
buy a comic book. 

NEAL: You don't. You have to force kids 
to buy children’s books, you have to buy 
them for them, because they have no 
initial interest in them themselves — an 
interest can grow, but it doesn’t come of 
its own bidding. Whena kid sees a comic 
book he wants to read it, he wants to 
have that experience, just like when he 
goes to a movie. There's a very close 
relationship between the two, and in 
many instances movie directors and 
producers and effects directors are very 
much motivated and influenced and 
inspired by comic books. Orson Welles 
was a comic-book fan; Fellini was a 
comic-strip artist, himself. More and 


originally oriented by comic books, and 
continue to be, and will be in the future, I 
believe. 

I see films as originating in the brains 
of comic-book artists more than in 
the brains of novelists. Not in movies 
like ORDINARY PEOPLE or TERMS 
OF ENDEARMENT, because movies 
come from all types of different sources 


more people in the film business were | 


and there are all kinds. of different 
movies, but the action/adventure, 
science-fiction, science/fantasy movies 
are going to be much more full-blown in 
the mind of the comic-book artist. One 
of the reasons why we see more and more 
success in the films that have been 
storyboarded is because you're utilizing 
the talents of comic-book artists to create 
the story before it’s put on celluloid. And 
by doing that you create those values that 
kids are used to, want to be used to, and 
have in their own minds. The closest 
relationship that I can make froma good 
comic book, outside of the direct rela- 
tionship it has to film, is that a comic 
book is like pictures from the mind. 
PAUL: Yes. 

NEAL; It’ not pictures from a camera 
Pictures from the mind have the freedom 
of this incredible camera and lighting 
and all these magical things that could 
only come from some fantastic expendi- 
ture of money and a fantastic imagi- 
nation, or simply from the imagination 
of one human mind. To create good 
movies you have to be able to translate 
that imagination onto paper first. In my 
mind people are crazy to do multimillion 
dollar pictures without seeing something 
on paper first of what's going to be 
created. 

PAUL: Well, that was always the old 
way of doing films, and then it changed 
in the ‘50s. 

NEAL: It got kind of stupid. 

PAUL: Yeah. 
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PAUL: What strips did you work on? 
NEAL: Well, I only literally worked on 
BEN CASEY, but I did a little bit of 
fill-in on several strips. | worked on 
SECRET AGENT X-9 for Williamson, 
two weeks of that. I worked on RIP. 
KIRBY, managed to run a’ couple of 
weeks of that. | worked on PETER 
SCRATCH for Low Fine. I think 1 
probably made it look better because 
Lou’ stuff was not at its peak at that 
point. I freely admit | didn't do a very 
good job on Williamson’ stuff. 

PAUL: That looked like a nice little 
crossover, you know. 

NEAL: It was weird: | just wasn't into 
the style, 1 guess, and there wasn't 
enough time to learn it. 

PAUL: How did that come about, were ® 


* you working with him at Johnstone and 


Cushing? 

NEAL: With Lou Fine? oh. .. . | guess he 
was sick or something. He tended to get 
sick and he needed help — that’s pretty 
much how these came about. I never, 
like, approached somebody and said, 
“Can I ghost for you?” | got a call and I 
did it. I did two weeks of dailies for Stan 
Drake. A couple of the interesting things 
I did, | ghosted for Gray Morrow on 
BUCK ROGERS. 

PAUL: Yeah? 

NEAL: did a bunch of stuff on BUCK 
ROGERS. The other thing I did was the 
last five weeks of BIG BEN BOLT. 
PAUL: Oh, that’ right! You killed him! 
NEAL; | killed him! (Laughter.) They 
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made the mistake of letting me do it. 
PAUL: You could do whatever the hell 
you wanted? 

NEAL; Well, | had actually felt that BIG 
BEN BOLT shouldnt end, and my 
attitude was they should bring him back 
as something better. I thought, “Well, Ill 
kill him, but I'l] kill him in such a way 
that they'll rebuild him, make something 
elseout of him, make a better strip out of 
it.” And I did it, I killed him, and I tried to 
call the syndicate and say, “Now look, 
guys, I can turn this into a good strip 
now. Now that we've, in fact, killed him, 
what we do with him is to rebuild him, to 
turn him into —".1 mean, BIG BEN 
BOLT, you've got opportunities there. 
PAUL: Sure. 

NEAL: It was almost as though they 
were the walking dead, | really had no 
perception that their brains were alive. I 
don't mean to offend syndicated strip 
people, but the truth of the matter is that 
they are not in connection in any way 
with comic books. It’s almost as though 
they live on a different planet. I, for 
example, presented Joe Kubert to the 
syndicate for doing THE GREEN 
BERET. | was offered THE GREEN 
BERET myself and | was doing BEN 
CASEY at the time, and my attitude was, 


“The history in this country against comics is appalling! 


“Well, I'm doing BEN CASEY, and 1 
read the book by Robin Moore — 
PAUL: Yeah, but didn’t that come about 
because of the BEN CASEY Vietnam 
thing that you did? 

NEAL: No. It came: about, strangely 
enough, by the basic ignorance of comic- 
strip writers and comic-strip syndicates. 
They had no idea who to approach, they 
simply had no idea. And because Elliot 
Caplin and Jerry Capp, who were both 
Al Capp$ brothers, worked in an office 
next to one another, and Elliot had 
always felt that he would have enjoyed 
working with me — and Jerry got me, as 
it turned out — Elliot felt, “Well, maybe I 
can get Neal to work on GREEN 
BERET.” I read the book by Robin 
Moore and | felt that 1 wasn't the right 
person for it. | have a history against the 
Vietnam war, a very strong history, and 
so I didn’t feel I was the right person. Yet, 
at the same time, they were asking me 
who should doit, if wasn’t going to doit 
for them. 

I was appalled! I could have given 
them, just off the top of my head, John 
Severin, Mort Drucker, Al Williamson, 
Joe Kubert, Russ Heath, whoever — 
there was a bunch of guys who could 
have done it, Well, they didn't know who 
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they were, had no idea, no conception of 
who they were! So, when I suggested Joe 
Kubert, who I felt was the best for it, who 
could make it a very good successful 
strip, | warned them ahead of time that 
perhaps they would not like his work 
when they first saw it, because it’ 
definitely no Stan Drake, John Cullen 
Murphy type work, but that they would 
learn to like it. And they did, once they 
started with Joe. And that’ when I first 
met Joe Kubert, practically on the day 
that he signed to do a syndicated strip, 
which in the end was the dream of all 
comic-book artists — it was a pretty nice 
thing to be able to do. 

PAUL: /know, Iknow. In talking toa lot 
of the older guys, they all said that. It was 
always the aspiration to do a daily. Then 
with you, whatever happened, whether 
you got fed up or bored with BEN 
CASEY, that you gave yours up must 
have really blown a few people out, 
because there was some status to it. 
NEAL: There was, and I ran into that 
when I started doing comic books. It was 
almost as though when people heard 
about it they felt sorry for me that I had 
lost the strip. I explained that I didn't 
want to do it anymore, I was interested in 
doing other things. But they felt, because 
that had been their goal for so long, 
somehow that this was a bad thing. It 
was a changing time. I felt fine about it. 1 
was well out of it. I had learned all I 
wanted to learn doing it, so | was, very 
comfortable. 

But beyond that, it wasn't just that 
they had an attitude about syndicated 
strips, they also had an attitude about 
their own business. These guys weren't 
proud that they were comic-book artists. 
1 spent a lot of time in a lot of 
conversations with guys, saying, “God, 
you're a comic-book artist, you are really 
something; this is an important thing,” 
and they thought 1 was crazy! They 
couldn't believe that anybody felt 
strongly about comic books, and I 
couldn't believe they felt the way they did 
about their work. 

PAUL: /'ve come across some of that in 
talking with some of those guys. Of 
course, their attitude has changed since, 
as things have gotten better. But what- 
ever happened to that little-kid enthusi- 
asm that made you want to do it in the 
first place? 

NEAL: The truth is that you have to 
understand it from the point of view of 
history. What happened to that little kid 
enthusiasm is it got crushed. The history 
in this country against comic books is 
appalling! If you travel to France and 
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have a normal conversation with a 
person who is involved in the comic- 
book business in any way, they think that 
you're involved in an art form. They 
think that American comic-book artists 
and comic-strip artists are like gods. 
PAUL: / went to Lucca and I felt like a 
movie star, it was funny. 

NEAL: Oh, yeah. 

PAUL: / had nothing great published or 
anything — 
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NEAL: And they just treat you so well. 
PAUL: Yeah, it was kind of nice. 
NEAL: Like a human being. (Laughter.) 
PAUL: Well, that brings me to the point 
of the sad case of Siegel and Shuster, 
where you helped them get some sort of 
pension there. In their overzealousness as 
young kids to get published, and it was 
more by accident for a fill-in on a book 
that SUPERMAN happened, they just 

signed away their rights and ended up 
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with 30 or 40 years of misery. Quite a 
shame. And then you came along with 
Byron Preiss or somebody and nego- 
tiated the whole thing? 

NEAL: Not with Byron. Let me just 
say — 

PAUL: We heard about it in Australia. 
NEAL: Let me just say parenthetically 
that if you want to run anything about 
this you really have to go back to the 
VILLAGE VOICE article. I can’ tell you 
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about this, and the reason I can’t tell you 
is that I signed a statement that said I will 
not tell you about this. 

PAUL: Oh, okay. 

NEAL; Not just you. 

PAUL: Anybody, yeah. 

NEAL: | think this at some point will 
become a matter of public record, but 
this was a bitterly fought dispute. It was 
the first time in my life that I ever went to 
a doctor and he told me that my blood 
pressure was going up. 

PAUL: Whoa! 

NEAL: It lasted fora good three months, 
and the adventure of what happened is a 
very bawdy, rowdy adventure. 

PAUL: A tough fight? 

NEAL: A tough fight, but in all honesty, 
I pretty much agreed not to say anything 
about it. If it was just for me 1 wouldn't 
mind, but you've got two guys that 
created Superman and we want them to 
be fine. They're fine now — I hope 
they're fine. 

PAUL: Well, / like that; I thought it was 
a very good thing, no matter how it 
happened, that in the end they got 
something for it. 

NEAL: Yes. 

PAUL: And I feel it would be nice if a 
similar thing could happen for Jack 
Kirby. 

NEAL: I'll tell you, 1 think that it’s 
important to know that to a certain 
extent Jack has gotten a raw deal, but to 
a certain extent Jack is randy enough to 
rise above it. He’s nota helpless victim as 
much as he is a person who has under- 
stood what has happened to him and has 
taken his knocks, and has come through 
it pretty good. 

PAUL: Well, hes got a pretty happy 
disposition, Jack has. 

NEAL: Yeah. We're talking about the 
difference between Jack Kirby and Jerry 


Rarely-seen thumbnail sketches for unknown work starring Superman. 


Siegel & Joe Shuster. . . who when | met 
them Jerry had a job for $7,500 year asa 
clerk, and Joe had no income at all and 
lived off his brother and as often as not 
didn’t have enough money to buy an 
overcoat for the winter. Two very dif- 
ferent cases. | don’t equate the two. Jack 
was in the business when we forced the 
companies to write better contracts, he’s 
had the advice of lawyers — we've come 
out of the dark ages. And | heard 
recently that Jack has gotten a lot of 
his originals back, and I think that was a 
big thing. 

Personally, I would like to see one or 
two percentage points of all those Marvel 
characters that Jack created belonging to 
Jack, but on the other hand J think that 
Jack is catching up, he’ fine in his way. If 
it were me, if 1 were Marvel, I would find 
a way to give him a piece. As much as I 
have fought for the return of original art, 
the reason | fought for it was for prin- 
ciple, not to make money. It nice to be 
able to make some extra money onit, but 
if it belongs to a person it belongs to a 
person, it’ nota matter of whether or not 
it belongs to a person for $50 or $5. I've 
given my artwork to my kids, basically. 
PAUL: Luckily, a lot of that stuff has 
changed and guys like Stan Drake — I 
don't know if Stan had that attitude 
about comic books — 

NEAL: Well, he was a syndicated strip 
artist so he was safely out of the battle. 
PAUL: Now, with Dan Barry and Stan 
Drake doing work for you, is that going 
to be an on-going thing? 

NEAL: Oh, | hope! | would just love 
that. They're . . . I grew up looking at 
their work, this is like hero time. 
PAUL: It a dream team? 

NEAL: Really! I don’t think that any- 
body who reads comic books or who isa 
comic book artist now can appreciate, 
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“In all honesty, THE FLASH was terrific!” 


like somebody from my generation - 
and, of course, there’s only one of me — 
(Laughter.) —how terrific it is to have 
these two guys working in comic books. 
I'm totally in love with it. 

PAUL: / was very lucky as a kid that they 
used to reprint all of the stuff from the 
‘50s, we'd get it in the 60s, so I was able to 
see all that stuff. 

NEAL: It’s fabulous. 

PAUL: Dynamite. Now, I was talking 
before about THE FLASH; What did 
you think of that? 

NEAL: Inall honesty, | do not care what 
anybody else thinks about THE 
FLASH, L-only care about what | think 
of THE FLASH, and as many times as 
you hear me talk this will be one of the 
few times that I will actually express an 
opinion — | thought it was terrific! 
Outside of not being able to see the cup 
of coffee caught in slow motion that I 
saw in the first FLASH comic book, I 
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thought they carried across a comic- 
book idea successfully. Whether it will 
continue to be successful, whether or 
not they can bring/the scripts up just 
a notch higher than the first script, is 
something else. 

I felt that the first script to a certain 
extent was more like an hour show 
stretched out to two hours — but even so 
I thought it was terrific, one of the better 
successes. I felt the same way about the 
early HULK shows. I'mappalled at these 
last two attempts at doing THE HULK 
again, but the first HULK shows are very 
very good. And I think THE FLASH is 
very good. I just hope that it catches on, 


it will pave the way for a lot of us. 
PAUL: Whar I liked, for one thing, is 
they used a guy with a bit of muscle, then 
fo put on the muscle suit I didn't mind it, 
as opposed to Michael Keaton, no 
muscle in a muscle suit. 

NEAL: Right, but with Michael Keaton 
they did something successful. But in this 
case, even when he had that muscle suit 
on, he looked sfim. You want the Flash to 
look slim, and he just looked wonderful. 
The photos of the guy in costume do not 
do justice to what you saw, the publicity 
photos look horrible. He doesn’t have a 
great profile, the costume doesn't look 
good on his head, the musculature 
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around his lower stomach, his abdomen, 
is very unattractive; but in the show it’ 
totally different, a totally different per- 
ception. And as long as there was 
that darkness there, and as long as you 
were hitting highlights and stuff, it just 
looked great. 

And | think there's a certain potential 
for the warmth of the character that kids 
could appreciate as well. To make him 
the brother of a cop and to have him 
involved in the business of keeping 
peace, being a policeman, | think is very 
good. Its a good standard for kids to 
look up to, and it presents a comic-book 
character in a good light. They hit most 
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of the lights, they really did. 

PAUL: Yeah, I thought they hit on that 
old sort of “what a hero is supposed to 
be” approach. And the guy who played 
the part, Shipp, was very warm and 
believable. 

NEAL: | thought so, too. 

PAUL: Didn’ play it with contempt. 
NEAL: And they didn't approach the 
whole thing with contempt! After all, it is 
very difficult to explain a guy running 
around in red underwear, very hard to 
get past that. I thought they went to a 
great deal to the good in trying to explain 
that in a realistic basis. It will never be 
satisfactory because it’s sort of silly ina 
way, but it was satisfactory enough. 
There was a lot of mood, a lot of mood 
lighting, a lot of '50s-cum-¥0s feeling, 
and I was really happy with it. I'm sorry if 
there’s anybody who reads this who 
thinks that I should have an altered view 
of this, but I think that there are just too 
many cynical people in this business 
ready to dump on a sincere effort. This 
was a sincere effort and, if it doesn't 
make it, it won't be because they didn’t 
try real hard. 

PAUL: Well, I remember being in the 
studio and how enthused you were about 
getting home in time to catch it. thought 
that was pretty good — same as I felt 
when we were talking about THE 
RANGE RIDER. You haven't lost that 
little-kid enthusiasm, you know. 
NEAL: I think I originated it. 
(Laughter.) 

PAUL: So, do you see yourself doing any 
other work for DC or Marvel to get your 
name out there on any other stuff? 
NEAL: I'm supposed to be doing a 
BATMAN story with Denny O'Neil. The 
job may have hit a snag, but I suspect I'll 
doa BATMAN story at some point. The 
question of whether or not I'll do stuff for 
Marvel or DC on a regular basis is 
answered by the fact that I have my own 
publishing company. I can only really do 
stuff for somebody else — how shall I put 
it? — if the price is right. I have my own 
studio and my own people to be respon- 
sible to. I could no more do a comic- 
book story for DC or Marvel for what 
they consider to be normal prices than I 
could walk through my own studio and 
slap the people who work with me. I can't 
do that! By taking my work away from 
the studio I would lower our ability to 
make money, to make a living, and I just 
can't do that. 

PAUL: Also, you can do the stories that 
you want. 
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NEAL: In my own books, yes. And in 
the end, if it makes the publishing end 
grow as a business, then | provide more 
work for my company, more work as a 
business, more work for the industry; I'm 
expanding the business. Remember, the 
reason I dropped out of comics, out of 
working for DC and Marvel, was first 
because I didn't like the work-for-hire 
contract — and I still don't like it. [don't 
write work-made-for-hire contracts un- 
less somebody actually asks me to. 
(Laughter.) There are people who actu- 
ally ask for it, | don’t know why; but that 
would be the only condition under which 
I would do it. Outside of that, 1 don’t 
write those kind of contracts, and I don’t 
believe in them. 

And the reason | got out of DC and 
Marvel, in many ways, was because 
when I was doing DCand Marvel comics 
I did all that I could do to move the 
industry forward technically and techno- 
logically within the field. | had done drop 
outs, | had done all kinds of stuff on 
covers, | had expanded the color range of 
DC comics, I had done new techniques, 
experimented — and in many ways all of 
the new artists that came in subsequent 
to. myself basically took the attitude 
“Well, if Neal Adams can do it then I can 
do it.” 

PAUL: Yeah. 

NEAL: So we got a whole explosion of 
comic-book artists that wanted to try 
new things. Once that was done the 
problems that remained had to do with 
contracts, had to do with rights, had to 
do with the kind of paper we print on, 
the kind of printing process that we 
work with, all of these other factors. 
There was no way for me to work on it 
within the field, | had already done as 
much as I could. 3 
PAUL: Within the parameters, yeah. 
NEAL: Within the parameters that they 
set up, you now. They were still printing 
on toilet paper and they were still 
printing with the most primitive presses 
that you can print any printed medium 
on. I felt 1 could make a much better 
contribution from the outside affecting 
the whole industry, so I started doing 
things like financing creative works and 
taking them overseas, selling them over- 
seas, so that a company in the United 
States couldn't buy all rights. 

PAUL: Oh, Howard Chaykin said that 
you took one of his. Was it CODY 
STARBUCK? 

NEAL: It was. 

PAUL: And did very nicely on that. 
NEAL: Yes. 

PAUL: He was very happy about that. 


NEAL: It wasn't just Howard’, it was 
Howards’ and Larry Hama, Ed Davis — 
PAUL: Oh, that was that thing I never 
saw, like a John Wayne in space thing? 
NEAL: Yeah, yeah. The idea was that 
every time an artist presented a piece of 
work to DC or Marvel, DC or Marvel 
would take all rights or else they 
wouldn't print it. Well, it was the way the 
business was run and you can’t fault a 
lion for being a lion. They don’t know 
any better, that’s what they do. But in the 
book field — I mean, people take rights 
all of the time, you cant make a deal with 
somebody without them taking rights — 

but the idea is to leave a little behind so if 
there’s a potential then you share in the 
potential. That’s the way its done in 
book book publishing; that’s the way it’s 
done, basically, everywhere. 

PAUL: Well, that’s a good incentive to 
put more out, you know, 

NEAL: Yeah. So what | did was since | 
knew it was going to happen, and since | 
was making a certain amount of money 
with the studio, I took that money and | 
paid people to do comics in the hope that 
I would be able to sell them overseas and 
give people percentages of that, keep 
percentages for myself because | was 
laying out this money. 

PAUL: Sure. 

NEAL: 1 haven't actually broken even on 
this deal yet. And then I could come back 
to the United States and go to DC or 
Marvel or HEAVY METAL and say, “I 
have these projects, we've colored them 
with bluelines or they're painted or 
whatever, its done.” They would say they 
want all rights and then I would be able 
to say, “Well, I've already sold rights 
overseas, I can’t give you all rights. I can 
give you one-time printing rights or two- 
time printing rights, but basically my 
hands are tied.” (Laughter, ) Of course my 
hands weren't tied, that was a lie, but 
basically what could they say? I could sell 
to HEAVY METAL, I could sell to 
Marvel, I could sell to DC. 

Now, that didn't necessarily work. DC 
and Marvel were not always buying what 
I was selling, and the projects weren't 
moving along as fast as they should have. 
But what was happening is that. other 
artists and other publishers were looking 
at this and saying, “Wow, you mean 
that we can just pay an artist to do 
this and just take part of the rights 
and they would rather work for us?” DC 
and Marvel started to go, “Uh-oh!” 
(Laughier.) 

PAUL: They got scared. 
NEAL: They thought, “Well, wait a 
second, maybe we had better do some- 


Neal Adams sketched 
this WARLOCK 

drawing at the 1974 

San Diego Comic Con. 
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“I was reticent to have the industry form a guild.” 


thing about this.” And suddenly things 
started to move, the whole industry 
started to change. 

PAUL: They started to give benefits. 
NEAL; Well, the things that directly 


came out of it was royalties. 

PAUL: This was ACBA? 

NEAL: Well, the Academy of Comic 
Book Arts never . . . it was nota guild, it 
can't be too overt with what it does. I was 
reticent to help the industry form a guild 
because I felt that we were a small 
enough industry that we would be better 
off acting as individuals, | didn't want to 
take the individual out of it. At the same 
time, as the president of the Academy — 
as I was for a couple of years — I caused 
a very lively debate to see if people really 
did want a guild. A minority wanted a 
guild and the majority didn’t want the 
guild, and once the facts were laid out it 
seemed better to be independent. 

But at the same time we were putting a 
lot of pressure on DC and Marvel. We 
were used at one point to settle on a 
dispute between DC and Marvel, we 
acted as arbitrators for them and they 
both volunteered to follow our decision. 
So, we had a fair amount of clout, they 
really respected us. Sometimes | think 
they respected the people who were 
doing it; Dick Giordano perhaps in- 
spired a little bit more respect than 
we might have gotten otherwise. But 
at the same time we were able to 
peaceably go about trying to make these 
changes, without being antagonistic to 


the companies. 

PAUL: Well, you finally got a combina- 
tion of artist and businessman. 

NEAL: Right. That was another thing, 
was that through Continuity being in 
mid-city we also tried as much as possible 
to create certain concepts within the 
industry. One of the things that I would 
advise people on a regular basis is that 
. .. look, if you get a contract and you 
know you're going to sign it, don't sign it 
on the day you get it. I’m not telling you 
that you've got to give it to a lawyer — 
you should always try to go toa lawyer if 
you can, if it’s important enough — 
but just let a day go by, take a beat 
and think about it a little bit. You don't 
have the guy hand it-to you and you sign 
it in front of him; take it and go away, let 
a beat go by. 

One of my favorite stories, 1 was told, 
Harlan Ellison was giving a talk ata San 
Diego Convention that had to do with 
DC and Marvel Comics being grateful 
that Neal Adams was no longer drawing 
comic books; when Neal stopped draw- 
ing comic books DC and Marvelactually 
breathed a collective sigh of relief. And 
Harlan said, “But what they hadn't 
accounted for was the sons of Neal 
Adams!” (Laughter. ) 

PAUL: You helped a lot of guys get 
in. What I liked about ACBA, you 
just made them a little smarter or 
more aware. 

NEAL: More aware. To me, there is a 
certain amount of disrespect in not 
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counting yourself as being a valuable 
party. One could say it was history, it was 
the fact that the Congress attacked comic 
books and comic books were at such a 
low ebb, that caused people to have such 
little respect for themselves that they 
didn’t fight for themselves. But that time 
was coming to an end. My personal 
belief is if you've got nothing to fight for, 
if you're on the bottom rung, just fight 
for the right to be on the bottom rung. If 
that’ all you've got to fight for, go ahead 
and fight for it. 

The other thing, on the other side of 
this, is that we're in a business. If the 
publishers are in business with us then its 
logical that they present their point of 
view that’s different from our point of 
wew, and that we try to find some kind of 


# meeting between them. What you want is 


your publisher to get rich. If they get rich 
that means you get rich — you don't 
want the publishers to get rich by 
themselves, you want to get rich together. 
PAUL: Yes. 

NEAL: If they're not going to make 
money then there’s no way they're going 
to let you make money, but if you can 
make money together you can have a 
good relationship. We should be in 
association with our publishers. We 
should understand where they are com- 
ing from, and they should understand 
where we are coming from. But for such 
a long time it just seemed like the 
publisher had the only gun in town. Now 
things have changed. 


LAST WORD 
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LEE/KIRBY: MANTLO’S RIGHT 


Dave Beast — 

I was unaware that the Kirby/Lee 
controversy was still going until I read a 
letter reply in a recent TCJ in which the 
obnoxious Fanta-person impugned the 
credibility of Bill Mantlo by pointing out 
that Bill believes that Stan wrote those 
stories. Gosh, what a radical, off-the-wall 
opinion! 

As you know, lam no Mantlofan, but 
he has it right. Isn't it amazing how 
people we certainly never met or heard of 
“know” so much about who did what at 
Mighty Marvel? I do have a source for 
free CJ (the only kind I'll read) but it’s 
unreliable, so any you send me will be 
appreciated. 

Ed Hannigan 
Westmoreland, NH 


APTHORP, KARALEXIS & WELLS: 
CREDIT WORTHY 


Dear Mr. Kraft, 

We are pleased to tell you that the 
illustrations in your recent issue (#89) for 
the Rocketeer story, were produced for 
the Disney Company by Neal Adams’ 
Continuity Studios. Our graphic art 
studio in Burbank, Los Angeles. Con- 
tinuity did bring in Paul Power in addi- 
tion to other staffers to complete.the 44- 
frame project. One error in your caption 
that you might like to mention is that the 
“Anthony” mentioned is unknown to us 
but upwards of seven or eight frames 
were pencilled by Mr. Brian Apthorp, an 
excellent artist on our staff. The coloring 
on the work was done in the main by 
Ginger Karalexis with an able assist by 
our staffer Jeff Wells. 

These details are generally unimpor- 
tant to many companies, but at Con- 
tinuity, we take great pride in the people 
we work with. It would be a kindness if 
you would mention, in a future issue, 
Brian, Ginger, and Jeff. 


Kristine Adams 

Continuity Graphic Associates, Inc. 
62 W. 45th St. 

New York, NY 10036 


P.S. Most of the frames, of course, 
including the work on your cover, were 
done by Neal. 
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COMICS INTERVIEW 
GIVES YOU MORE! 


Dear Carolyn, 

I really enjoy your publication and like 
the fact that it focuses on more than just 
the writers, artists, and editors within the 
industry. Kudos to you, Mr. David 
Anthony Kraft, and all those involved 
with COMICS INTERVIEW. 


Michelangelo Cicerone 
17660 Wilhelmine #3 
Fraser, MI 48026 


KIRBY VERSION 
OBVIOUSLY SPURIOUS 


DAK, 

Just got your “care package” yester- 
day. Unfortunately, | already had all but 
one of the CJs from other sources. | 
would have been better off getting some 
of your mags. | appreciate it tho! 
‘Specially ‘cause the one I didn't have was 
the Kirby interview issue — which I read 
immediately (the Simon one, too). 

Whew!! I suppose we'll soon be seeing 
the interview with Dick Ayers, Don 
Heck, Gene Colan and John Buscema 
explaining how they wrote all the stories 
they drew, too. And all in the same 
scintillatin’ style, too! And that talented 
Kirby, he goes off to DC and writes ina 
completely different style, one calculated 
to make him seem like a functional 
illiterate! 

That asshole, Stan Lee! Never mind 
that he put credits for the artists, inkers, 
letterers, etc. when no one else did, or 
that he heaped praise on “King” Kirby 
and others. The first time I ever heard 
Jack called a genius, and the. next 
thousand times as well, it was Stan doin’ 
the callin’. Wot an egotist! 

I think Jack is confusing his life with 
"30s and ‘40s movies. That scene where 
they're moving the office furniture out 
and the genius shows up and stops ‘em 
(sure — those repo men always listen to 
geniuses) and rebuilds the company from 
scratch — I'm pretty sure I saw that ina 
Cagney movie or some such. And the 
scene where the woman lifts the car up 
and saves the baby — I've heard that a 
million times from lots of people, but 
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New York, NY 10001 


Jolly Jack was there!! Jeez — did he 
plant the flag on Iwo Jima as well? 

Actually, I think Groth was cruel to 
print the interviews. Simon was truly 
pathetic. So much for journalistic inte- 
grity. And, as I've indicated elsewhere, 
fools in the “comics press” and fandom 
are believing it!!! 

One can only say: Argh. 

1 could go on and on, and considered 
doing so in a letter to THE JOURNAL, 
but thot better of it... 

I just want to direct your attention to 
the lettercol in COMICS URINAL #137, 
where the Kirby thing is given an airing. 
Didja see it? Are these fans just plain 
stupid or what? It's amazing the lengths 
some of them will go to to accommodate 
the obviously spurious Jack Kirby ver- 
sion. Is hatred of Stan so ingrained? 1 
always worshipped the guy as a fan. The 
worst is Gary’ super-weasely answer to 
Steve Parkhouse. | mean, here’s the guy 
simply telling how it was and Groth sez 
he “disagrees” with it. Was he there??? 
And he has the gall to say Kirby was 
speaking hyperbolically (by the way, one 
of the biggest criticisms of Stan)!!! 
Bullshit! Clearly and literally Kirby 1s 
stating that Stan didn’t write the stuff! 

Say, why don’t you try to bag Stanand 
get him to respond to all this? I dunno if 
he would tho. Probably just get the usual 
Stan hype and blather. Too bad — it 
would be nice to hear about the early 
days of Marvel from someone who was 
truly there and who can actually articu- 
late it. 


Ed Hannigan 
Westmoreland, NH 


Thanks for changing your mind about 
sharing your thoughts, Ed, in the interest 
of bringing a bit of objectivity to what is 
obviously a charged emotional issue. As 
Jack himself said in his interview here in 
CI: “Stan and I know. Nobody else 
knows.” If Kirby has been deprived of 
what he feels due credit, the solution is 
not discrediting Lee of his obvious 
contributions. I think the letter/tran- 
seript from Keith R.A. DeCandido in 
INTERVIEW #89 pretty well puts the 
subject in perspective, weighs the facts, 
and comes to the conclusion that Stan 
and Jack both get credit for the (re)crea- 
tion of Marvel Comics. 

— DAK 


$ Keith Giffen on the mak- 
#1-83,00 ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


BACK ISSUES 


“ MILLERS RONIN 


Miller raps about RONIN 
#2-53.00 “Mark Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller, 


#55 Wendy & Richard Pini 
3.00 —‘inside ELFQUEST, part 
1 — Stan Lee, straight from the shoul- 
der — DC's Dick Giordano part 2 — Ori- 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pinl. 


SIMONSON’S THOR! 
r ee 9 


GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 


[COUNTS] GOD-SIZE ISSUE. 
#9|'4s "5 -| walt Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 


gabs alk down memory lane with 
comics giant-Gardner Fox — much, 
much more!! THOR cover by Simonson, 


eorge Perez & Roy 
homas tell all about 
JLAAVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed blabs 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some: cover by Perez! 


#10-83,00 22usMeench on his SF 

UU series — from Starlin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leiaioha — Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 
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Don McGregor & Craig 
Russell on KILLRAVEN — 
Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


Sowses 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#73.00 ike ‘Decerio, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCarlo! 


PAGES! MORE INTE 
X-MEN! °°: 


conics a 


iM ARVON 
Lane? 


John Romita, Jr. talks 
about Marvel from IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 
of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romital 


234 Fifth Avenue 


——____—______|__ Back issues JU 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


#4-83,00 Stariin gpesks, about 
. WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Glordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


#8-$3,00 Mike Baron and Steve 
«UU Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#12-83.00 cercia Lopez (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistJack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 
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“CONAN Mts: 


THE LEGION OF 
#16-93.00 suPer.HeRoes! weer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13-$3.00 thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
‘comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-43.00 Secrer wans! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


Co-creators John Os- 
#15-3.00 trander 8 tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pin! & Colleen Doran 
‘on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Trumant 


4 [SotD] THE ELEMENTALS! 
#17 our | creator Bil Willingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Gran- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


British artist Brian Bol- 
#19-83,00 tana breaks the sence 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan 
Moore have been working on! COMIC 
BUYERS GUIDE's Don & Maggie- 


ZOT! - writer/artist 
#18-83.00 scott mectoudt A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Carol Kalish! 


AMBUSH BUG 
#20-83.00 atumnus Keith Gitten 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about ‘the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


FRED STROYS 3, 
‘uen scc THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? * 
comics 


LL 


$: Marvel Destroys the 
#22-$3.00 Fred Hembeck 
Universe. . .er. . .something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-83,00 of fan favorite Phi 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico's 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


$ SHATTER was created 
#21-$3,00 completely on computer 
— ditist Michae! Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-3.00 his tong silence to talk al 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! DC's Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T.M. Maple , too 
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Marv Wolfman: CRISIS. 
‘ON INFINITE EARTHS— 
syndicated artist Stan Drake—DC Heroes Role- 
Playing Game designers tak about OC secrets— 
George Perez CRISIS cover! 


[COUNTS] A totally awesome book- 

‘AS_5_ | iength interview with John 
Byrne! Collector's item bonus: 30 FULL PAGES 
OF previously unpublished FANTASTIC FOUR 
pencil art by Byrne! 
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#29-$3.00 From MR. MONSTER to 
“Dd. ELRIC with Michael T. 
Gilbert—inside the Marvel Bullpen with Grateful 


Dead head Mike Higgins—part 2 of Bill 
Woolfolk's shocking expdse! 


#30-$3.00 SPiocn-waneven 
‘Strnad on DALGODA—British HEAVY METAL 


artist Angus McKie—Brent Anderson tells why 
hho turned down X-MEN! 


ESE EOE 
#33-$3.00 tise, Weiss, STEEL 
PO.UU rip STARKEY, part 1 
—movie artist Paul Power on Lennon, 
Spielberg, Cheech & Chong—FANTASIA’s 
forgotten foretather Jules Engel, animation artist! 


#34-$3.0 Arist Bill Sienkiewicz 
™D09.UU on Miller's. ELEKTRA— 
SWAMP THING, SUPERMAN & TV writer Mi 
ty Pasko—Rick Bryant on ghosting X-MEN 
art—Alan Weiss, part 2—ELEKTRA cover! 
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#27. $3 00 TEENAGE MUTANT 
“pd. NINJA TURTLES’ East- 
‘man & Laird—Stan Drake, part 2—Marvel's Jo 
Dutty on STAR WARS—Marvel & First writer 
Peter B Gillis—original TURTLES cover! 


[COUNTS] Frank Miller's DARK 
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Original Batman: Kane, Finger, 
Roussos having conflicting memo 
Robin, Burt Ward—Miller DARK KNIGHT cover! 


#35. $3 00. Wiarton Henry 
“pd. Vogel & Mark Propst on 
X-THIEVES and SOUTHERN KNIGHTS—Denny 
O'Neill, Marvel/DC writer/editor—Catalan 
publisher Bernd Metz—more!—THIEVES & 
KNIGHTS cover! 
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Jackson (Butch) Guice on Marvel's mutants— 


golden age great Bill Woolfolk on the glory days 
at DC—Bruce Patterson on CAMELOT 3000! 


#32-$3.00 Stepnen pisee ond 
special porttolio—SF and Golden Age Green 


Lantern writer Alfred Bester—MARMADUKE's 
Brad Anderson—SWAMP THING cover! 


#36. $3 00 Archie, cocawin, on 
"pd. Marvel's NEW 
UNIVERSE—DR. WHO & JUDGE DREDD writer 
Pat Mills—Americomics’ publisher/artist Bill 
Black—Marvel artist Joe Rubin: 
1—more! 
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ING CARROT, part 2—Kirby cover! side info—Fradetta cover! attorney—more! YOJIMBO—Harvey Comics’ Ken Selig—more! 


Claremont tells why he 
didn't want to write WOLVERINE — vintage 
BATMAN artist Jerry Roblnsea, part one — a look 
inside TSR and OUNGEONS 8 DRAGONS — ‘more! 


THE'NAM — Bill Sienkiewicz and others talk about | Blackthome publisher Stave Schanes, part & artist Willa Peppers — Marvel's publicity 
REAL WAR STORIES and the real politics of war— | June Foray. the voice of Bullwinkle's fey Vv bo cha Batlel & Rutt on secrets behind successes 
original "NAM cover by Vansant! Critic Neal Gabler on Superman — more! — Stave Schanes, part two — more! 


WATCHMEN MOVIE! 


comes 
NTERVIEW 


Py Omies 
INTERVIEW 


[COUNTS] AinBOY'S. Chuck oi fel XMEN ON TV! — Sia i Waller & H 
#57: [as.5.)) to goose poi #58-$3.00 im Lamy Howton & Riek #59-$ 3.00 peretch ahi #60. -$3.00 wera 
WINNIETHEPOOH, CONAN &more — BATMAN | ithery tell the inside story — dary Rabie. final] cer, OMAHA” Marvei and OC master anist Goee | TV writer of LASSIE, SUPERMAN, 1 §PY and 
artist Jay Roblaen, art two — our fst interview: | part — Britons MeMlames & MeKenza on JUDGE | Colaa—~ Belgiumis Ada Baron Warp & TINTIN— | moe, dciaoe Gil tls tales Tiaias conse 


with a dead man inside the Marvel Bullpen! REDD — hot Storm cover art by Will Mawgaiet ~ | original OMAHA cover plus more! Seana Ic-ploredi=-plontysree ia antes hoe 


jus at Marvell— [COUNTS] X-MEN & SiMBy erie r The world of THE 
#45-$3.00 Do's Richard Bruning | #46 las TWO) An #48 [As TEN] WatcMen:” Alon 
‘& Bob Rozakis on DARK KNIGHT & WATCH: | first interview—Pulitzer Priz Moore bids farewell to comics—WATCHMEN 
MEN, part 1—KATY KEENE’s Bill Woggon & | MacNelly—Woggon & Rausch, par jon artist Darrell McN ‘unknown background from role-playing writers, 
Barb Rausch, part 1—lots more—Moeblus | & Rozakls, part 2~Art Adams cover! Miams—plenty more! Greenberg & Winninger—more!—WATCHMEN * 
cover! cover by Gibbons! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
New York 10001 
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comics 54 _ interview 


Paul Chadwick. creator of 
CONCRETE, spills secret 


#61-$3.0 


origins of Frank Miller, more — Dark Horse 
publisher/editor on curse of BORIS THE BEAR 
— Chadwick portfolio & original CONCRETE cover! 


O 
fon INTERVIEW, 


COUNTS) lan Moors and Oave 
HE5 [ASTWO} Gites n'a mammoth 
look back at WATCHMEN, an exhaustive examina 

tion intended to clarify false conclusions & elucidate 
upon various insights & interpretations. 


BACK ISSUES 


#62-$3.00 5 iae,2 gloat 2! 
UU WoLveRINe! Boss of the 
Bullpen Joba Buscama on drawing comics the Marvel 
way — living legend Al Wiliamsoa on life before 
fandom — Buscema WOLVERINE cover, more! 


#66-$3.00 s™,2, ta, th 
+ UU psychology of Batmanina 
group & what makes the new JUSTICE LEAGUE 
tick — ex-editor Roy Thomas on Stan Les & the early 
cays of Marvel, part one — lots more! 


#69-$3.00 orinesinscats nr sp 


— Mike Grail from WARLORD, GREEN ARROW & 


SABLE to JAMES BOND — a visit with Dargaud in , 


France — original Grall Bond cover! 


#70 [SQUNTS] Scene: Sam tana, 
AS TWO} what got left out of his 
script — creator Bob Kane — Steve Engitart on 
Kiling Robin before te credits — vintage BATMAN. 
antst Diek Sprang — lots of film photos & cover! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 
New York 10001 


interview 


comics 56 


#63-$3.00 ons saocen 2 
NEXUS, plus DC's new BUTCHER, by writer Mike 


Baron — Marvels Carl Potts & Jim Lee on THE 
PUNISHER — Dark Horse's Chris Warner — more! 


#67-$3 00 DC's Mike Gold on defining 
- The Batman through the 
decades, more, part one — CONAN in comics, Roy 
Thomas, part two — DUNGEONS & DRAGONS’ Rn 
Randall — Marvels super heroine model, more! 


—__{!_—___ ack issues} 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


#64-$3.00 stare vanels sin 


Les on the early days of Timely & surviving Wartham 


+ — France's Mosblus on drawing comics the Marvel 


‘way — plus Hero Comies publisher, more! 


#68-$3.00 fo" Sams to Bus 
+UU Bunny, Mike Gold, part 
two — Dark Horse's ALIENS team talks — 
unpublished Weal Adams pencils in Roy Thomas, final 
part — original Mark A. Nelson ALIENS covert 


71 $3. 00) From X-MEN to ALPHA 
bg FLIGHT, from SUPERMAN 
PAVENGERS, fron SHE-HULK to BATMAN and 
beyond — John Byrne has cut a wide swath through 
Comics. A big interview! Original Byrne cover! 


234 Fifth Avenue 


A talk with the “real” 

PUNISHER team, who put 
‘new life in the old boy — Grant, Zeck, Beatty & 
‘Zimalman call the shots in a special issue — with a 
Color Mike Zeck PUNISHER Cover! 


Suite 301 


j iy 
#73-$3.00 Sunes 
the’set of the TV series — Bill Losbs on JONNY 


QUEST and more — comics from the French point 
of view. Pinl cover 


BACK ISSUES 


JACK’S JOKER: 
LOOK WHO'S SMIRKING NOW! 


# 74-$3.00 May, Wotan on Batman 

UU — matt Groaning on LIFE 
|N HELL —William Stout, dean of the dinosaurs, pt 
1 — Stove Siora on Batmiania. Stout cover 


Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


#75 Howard Chaykin on BLACK 

KISS, FLAGG, more — 
Gerry Conway on PUNISHER — French and Belgian 
comics — Moebius on BLUEBERRY. Bi Stout, pt. 2, 
from Conan to Godzilla. Chaykin cover 


MARVEL'S NEW X-MEN 


#76 


#76-$3 0 81 kin on PUNISHER 
UU screenplay — Mare Sives- 
{rl on X-MEN — Bill Stout, pt. 3, Red Sonja to 
Disney. Sidestri cover 


#77-$3.00 euuiiee es 


ike — Yvonne Craig, Batgirl — Jean-Claude 
Mezieres on VALERIAN — Dean Molter & Mark 
Askwith on PRISONER, more! 


‘€enics: 
INTERVIEW, f 


#81 [COUNTS]. Todd MeFarianes hot new 
ASTEN| SPIDER-MAN series — 
FLASH GORDON’ Dan Barry. pt. 1: the golden age 


of comics — Gane Simmons of KISS rock group on 
Comics fandom. more! McFarlane SPIDEY cover! 


Ss ‘Stove Rude on NEXUS. 
#78-$3.00 serra Sopmen es 
“rave and valyableasrSeen Batman art by Parez, 
Byrne, Kirby. Zeck, Sieacy. Wrightzon, Slenkiewicz 
‘many more! Rude cover 


-|SOUNTS] TURTLES: the Movie! 

AS TWO Inside story with screen- 
writers Bobby Herbeck and Todd Langen — actress 
Judith Hoag — producers Tom Gray and Simon Fields 
— Licensor Mark Freedman, more! 


i" 
#80-$3.00 pissurs.or Tenure 


— Tom Sutton on SQUALOR — John Calardo, fron 
TARZAN to BUZ SAWYER. Hannigan cover, 


#82 (COUNTS) Frank Miller on ROBOCOP 

ASTWO}) 2. GIVE ME LIBERTY. 
HARD BOILED & ELEKTRA LIVES AGAIN — 
‘co-creator Peter Laird on TURTLES movie & more 
— Dan Barry pt. 2° Mickey Spillane & more! Original 
‘Miller cover! 
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comics 57 interview 


#83-$3.00 SRENDEL vs. Bataan 

UU as told by Matt Wagner — 
Archie Comics TEEN TURTLES — Dan Barry pt. 3, 
Frazata. Stan Lee, more — McKervie Queen's Bernie 
‘Mireautt Matt Wagner cover! 


234 Fifth Avenue 


ea se 
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= 
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fk 


#84-$3 00 Superstar artist Sam Kieth 
on WOLVERINE & ALIENS 
— Ken Mitchrongy on SPACE ARK, TINY TOONS 
TURTLES — Dan Barry, pt. 4: Shah of Iran to Kirk 
‘ouglas — Archie TURTLES update, more! Original 
Kieth covert 


Suite 301 


Look What’s New In 
COMICS INTERVIEW 


RREAL? 
Ig Ta new cy Fr qaak! 


Mics 
€TERVIEW 


PEREZ g ‘STARLIN TO TEAM! 
——————— 


0 
INTERVIEWS 


THAN ANY 


OTHER 


MAGAZINE! 


n 
COMICS INTERVIEW? 

Tired of missing important issues? 

still don't have a convenient comics shop in your area? 


Let's face it, you really can't afford to miss an issue of 
COMICS INTERVIEW. Some of our back issues are currently selling 
for as much as $28.88 or more! As a subscriber, you need not 
worry about missing hot issues because they're already sold out 
at the retailer by the time you get there. 


As a subscriber, there are other benefits, too. 


You pay only $3.88 or so per issue delivered postpaid, 
vhereas the actual cover price ranges from $3.95 up to 64.58 or 
more on special issues. When the hot issues hit the stores, have 
them hit your mail box at the same time, and read the hottest 
comics news, in the hottest interviews available, only in COMICS 
INTERVIEW! 


fo 

1 

Subscriptions: $36 — 12 issues — U.S.A. ($51 Overseas & Canada). 
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FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
234 FIFTH AVE. @ SUITE 301-F 
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IT'S NOW AVAILABLE! 


GEPPI'S 
COMIC WORLD 
NEW 
CATALOG 


featuring 


eDell files 
Giant 
Four colors 
Westerns 


eGold Key files 
Movies 


eBlackthorne 
Dick Tracy 
3-D Books 


eClassic Strip 
Reprints 


eDr. Who 


and much more! 


Write To: 


COMIC WORLD 


MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG 


FREE! 


GEPPI'S COMIC WORLD 


1718 Belmont Ave - Box M, Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
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“This is a fine selection, broad enough to encompass examples of syndicated features like Jules Feiffer’s 
weekly strip and Matt Groening’s Life in Hell as well as the panoply of subject matter and styles to be found 


in such comics magazines as Weirdo, RAW, and Prime Cuts. . .an outstanding offering...” —BOOKLIST 


ON E 
DECADE 


pe allt Mico OF THE DECADE 
cy 


STORIES... 
S O f 
CARTOONISTS 


248 ry | 
PAGES... | | ee : 


VERY 
BEST 
FROM 
1980- 
1990 


Please send me: 


QO The Best Comics of the Decade Vol. | (softcover) for $12.95 plus $2.00 

postage and handling (outside U.S., $3.00) 

CO) The Best Comics of the Decade Vol. | (hardcover) for $29.95 plus $3.00 

postage and handling (outside U.S., $3.00) name 

©) The Best Comics of the Decade Vol. | (hardcover signed by the cover art- 

ists, Bill Griffith and Matt Groening) for $39.95 plus $3.00 postage and handi- 

ing (outside U.S., $4.00) address 
OC) The Best Comics of the Decade Vol. Ii (softcover) for $12.95 plus $2.00 

postage and handling (outside U.S., $3.00) 


() The Best Comics of the Decade Vol. Ii (hardcover) for $29.95 plus $3.00 


postage and handling (outside U.S., $3.00) city nA 
— The Best Comics of the Decade Vol. |i (hardcover, signed by the cover art- Send to: FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS, 7563 Lake City Way NE, Seat- 
ists, Robert Crumb and Gilbert and Jaime Hernandez) for $39.95 plus $3.00 tle, WA 98115. Allow six to eight weeks for delivery. Please certify 


postage and handling (outside U.S., $4.00) that you are over 18 years of age when ordering. 


1990 Bill Griffith 


1990 Los Bros. Hernandez 


